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This study is a fellow- up of the work by Morris 
Rosenberg who found that younger^ minority boys tend to have high 
self-esteemr but a relatively low achievement orientation and low 
grades in school. Sampling a total 898 high school senior boys^ this 
study found that younger minority boys do have lower grades and lower 
occupational and educational aspirations. However ^ in contrast to 
Rosenberg's speculation that they receive more affection from their 
parents r it was found that younger-minority boys see their mother s^ 
and to a small, degree their fathers also^ as less loving and more 
demanding than do other boyj= , The authors suggest that 
younger-minority boys may be less achievement oriented because of the 
particular combination of relationships they have with their parents^ 
in contrast to Rosenberg's conclusion that the lov; achievement need 
by the younger-^minority boy is the result by his unconditional 
acceptance and special affection he receives from his parents and 
older sisters. References and tables are included. (Author/SES) 
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Empirical studies of birth order and sibling position have one pre- 
dcminating characteristic: Whenever either birth order (ordinal position) , 
or sibling position is used as a research variable it is only used as an 
ixidicator of sane other phenomenon (Kaimieyer^ 1967) . In sociological and 
social-psychological studies birth order and sibling position are usually 
taken as indicators of some pattern of interaction tiiat prevails (or is 
ti-ioi:ght to prevail) between parents and their children in tlie -ILffe:-. nt 
ordinal/sibling positions. Studies of ordinal and sibling position are 
for this reason best viewed as diagnostic or e:>q)loratory studies. They 
serv^e us best when thiey sensitize us to tiie iirportance of different inter- 
action processes in the ni.iclear family. 

Uie birth order/sibling position that we are considering in this report 
has had such a sensitizing character. Vfe started by examining the effects of 
a particular ordinal/sibling position on the achievement orieri-^atiohs of 
high school boys , but this analysis led us on to a broader consideration v^of 
parent-child reljstxssm-' and tihei^r i{iifEiue;izc:s on iha aox^i^jiiCTient c^^r^^^anjtS^diGfii^ 
of c ir silDjects- ^liiis mil -be -::3iea^r if we tmm isp a j£?sissidei3^m-c5£ tne 
specific ordinal/sii^-ong position tiiat stimulated the Tstiidy. 

The Younger^Minoriti'' Boy 

Morris Rosenberg, (1965) in his nonograph on the self-irnages of 
adolescents, described a position in the sibling structure of families that 
he called "the younger-minority boy." Rosenberg described younger-minority 
boys as boys whose older siblings are cMefly or exclusively girls. THie 
feature that most typifies tlie younger-minority boy is that he is the first 
boy bom into the family after several girls have been bom. Rosenberg found 
O he younger-minority boys interesting because they had higher self-esteeni than 
"■^ther boys. Hiis v;cis even more interesting when he found that yotniger-minority 
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boys had relatively low grades in their school work, since high grades were 
generally associated v/ith higher self-esteem. He speculated that the higher 
self-esteem of younger-minority boys miglit be a p2X)duct of the "unconditional 
acceptance" that boys in this ordinal-sibling position had received frou 
their parents (and older sisters) . He assumed that a younger-minority boy 

..J 

would have parents who had long ■■•.-rlt^d tiie arrival of tlieir first son, so 
when he arrived they would be likely to sha^r him a special v/amth and affection 
{Rosenberg, p. 114-116). Eiqpirical evidence from the studies of Sears, 
Macoc±)y and Levin, (1957, p. 514) and sane inferential evidence frcm Rosenberg's 
am data, tended to sxpport the idea that the younger-minority boy was likely 
to be a loved and fa-.ored child. 

The observation tliat, as a group, younger-minority boys tended to 
get lower grades than other boys is also of seme strategic iirportance. On 
the basis of this information, plus sane additional analysis ^ Roseiaberg con- 
cluded: . .tlie younger minority boy, unlike otlier youngsters , tends 
to deve3.op a type of self --esteem wkiic±t is ncjturyased on car5)etifciw ;3diiever- 
9ient, upon outdoing others, \jspon social and ax^demic success." CBES^rbexg, 
p. 125) 

Frcm this characterization we li-:Y7c.5 deduced that tlie parent-child 
interaction that typifies the relationship betx^/een the younger-minority 
boy and his parents is one that leads to a relatively lew "achievement 
orientation.'' This deduction generated the three questions that this paper 
will consider: 

1. Does the younger minority .boy display a lower than average level 
of achievement, and have Icwer than average aspirations? 

2. Is the younger-minority boy different frcm other boys in his 
relations with his parents? 
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3. Finally, in the light of our understanding of tlie younger- 
minority boy, are there sane general propositions tliat miglit 
be offered about tlie linkage betoeen parent-diild relations and 
achieveroent orientations? 

Findings 

Ihe data of this study come from the questionnaire responses of a 
groip of 898 boys v/ho were high school seniors. Only thirty'- five of the boys 
were younger-minority boys. 

Our findings with regard to the high sdiool grades of the younger- 
minority boys were similar to those of Rosenberg. Younger-minority boys 
tended to have scme\vhr.t law^r grades -than other boys. Ft:3rcy percent of the 
younger-minority boys had mostly A's and B's, conpared to forty-. • -.von perr:ent 
of the other boys« 

?:a a].5o examij-:cd several ind: .enters of the boys' aspirations:- for 
achievement. VJien asked whether they planned -xo-gm- to college, 66% of the 
' other boys'' said they probably would go, ccmpared to 43% of the younger- 
minority boys. A sindlar pattern was fomd for future rccupational plans. 
Thirty-nine percent of bhe "otlier beys'- planned to enter professional or 
high manrgerial occupations;, while 20% of the younger-minority boys planned 
to do so. These data lend eirpiri.cal si:pport to tlie conclusion that younger- 
minority boys are same^^7hat less achievenent oriented tlian other boys. 

Rosenberg argued that this low aciiieve:T£nt orientation was dx^e to the 
"unconditional self-esteem" of younger-minority boys , which was produced by the 
generous amomts of parental love they had receivedo However, he had no direct 
measure of the assumed pai^ntal affection. In our study we had a scale of 
parent-child relations, as perceived by the child, so it was possible to get 
sotie measure of hew the younger-minority boys felt their parents had treated tliem. 
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"She parent-child relations scale Wcis developed by Anne Roe and Marvin Siegelman 
(1963) . It had tlie fevo bi--polar dimensions: 1. Loving - Rejecting; and 
2. Ccisual - Demanding. Ihese l^vo diinonsions are prriirJLly self-explanatory, 
but an 3-ter.i fron each scale inay better illustrate tlieir content- A typical item 
from the loving-- rejecting scale was:' "My mother made mc feel wanted and 
needed." An item fraa the casual-demanding scale was: mother pushed me 

to do well in everytiiing I did.'* The same items were used for fatliors. The 
si±)jects could respond: "Very true/' ''Tended to be tru*-'/' ''Tended to be 
untrue/' or "Very untmec" 

Our .axialysis did not confirm Psosenbsrg's assumption that younger-minority 
boys had iior:^ loving pax^c^nts than other ooys. As a groijp, younger-minority 
boys were SGKiewhat less likely to percex:??^ thei^rrmothers as loving than other 
boys rhovght-iicneirrmothers were, Vtidtrn^r^espect to: 'their fathers , the younger- 
minority boys ^^ere- much like t±ie other i^cj^ts, but .they xifisj^ less likely 
to fe=Fzl that ttkeir" fathers were loving. 

Roserberg's discussion also implied that the fathers of younger-minority 
boys ini^t place more demands on their sons, and this was borne out by our 
data. The younger-minority boys were imore likely to see their fathers and 
the mothers as demanding than were otiier bays . 

The matter of how demanding parents affect the achievement orientations 
of their sons has been noted in previous studies. At least two studies have 
found tliat the excessive dcitiinance of fathers can have a detrimental effect 
upon the adhieverricr:' ori3itatit..uis of tlioir sons. "^"^^ evidence suggests th^^t- 
if fathers are too demanding, too intrusiv^3, too dcmineering, tlieir sons 
will be less achievement oriented. (Bradbum, 1963; Rosen and D'Andrade, 
1959) 

So the younger-minority boy. may be less achievc3i>ent oriented, not be- 
ERiC cause, as Roserioerg suggests, his mother and father gave him too mudi love 
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(leading to uncxDnditional self-esteem) , but because his parents were too 
demanding — possibly because they were eager to see their first xnale heir 



succeed 
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This leads to the final ^juestion of tliis stud/: What -b/pes of parents 
do have sons witti tiie highest achievement orientation. We used the entire 
sample of boys to answer this question. 

Ihe parent-cliild relations scale produced two dic±iOtaTOus measures for 
each parent: 

Motlieri Loviiig or Pejectiiig 
Casual or Demandiixg 

Father: Lovirg or Rejecting 
CasuaL or E)€2maiiidiKc: 

By using these four didiotorous classificatiOTis, sixteen possible 
parental oopi:^inations were produced. For exanple, a boy might have a mother 
who V7as loving and casual, while his father was rejecting and demanding. 
Or, of course, the characteristics of .the parents might be caxpletely re- 
versed; or in axv/ otlier possible oa±>ination. Our analysis sou^t to deter- 
mine which coirbinations produced the greatest adtiievenent orientation and which 
the least. 

Adiievsnent orittntation was again measured in three ways : 

1. Grades earned in high school 

2* College aspirations 

3o Occupational expectations. 

In the attached Appendix, Tables 1, 2, and 3 shav the data for each of 
the three adiieveitent orientations and the sixteen ocaibinations of parent- 
child relations. These .tables reveal a fairly consistent pattern. Ohere 
are soiie ty^es of parent-child relations that consistently "produce" boys 
with high achievement orientations and others that "produce" boys with low 
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achieveanent orientations. 

For exanple, aomng tlie beys whose peurents — both tlic mothers and tlie 
fatlriers — wc^re seen as loving and demanding,- many had high acliiev-r- 
ment orientations. In oior se^ple tlie boys who had tl'iis oorbination of 
parents had the highest percentage aspiring to go to college (78.8%) ^ tlie 
highest percentage ej^L^ting to enter a high managerial or professional 
oco:pation (55 • 2%) , and the second highest porcentago vrith ''A" or "B" grades 
(57.8%) . At the other extreiiB there were the boys vjho saw their irothers as 
rejecting and casual, while ttieir fathers v;ere loving, but demandinr^. There 
were only sixteen: ^^||^ i./i tbis category, but among them 50,0% had college as- 
pirations, 33*3% had high occ\;qpational aspirations, and 18.8% had high grades. 
An interesting feature of the comparison betiveen these two types is that tlie 
fathers were exactly the saixie type (loving and deiranding) in both instances - 
Ihis exanple shews that it may be tirie par ti cular corbination of parents that 
acts as a crucial factor in shaping the achievement orientation of a boy. Hiis 
has been suggested in earlier studies, v;ith the casual father and demanding 
mother having been singled out as one ccfftbination that produces a high achieve- 
ment orientation • (loosen and D'Andrade, p. 216) 

Kather than continuing with a category by category analysis of the 
cCOTbinations of parental types and their relationships to ac±iievement 
orientation, we will siirply group the parental types according to whether they 
were associated with hi^, median or lav achievement orientations. These 
growings are found in Table 4 of tlie Appendix. Table 4 is based on the de- 
tails of Tables 1, 2 and 3o The types as tiiey are listed go from the highest 
to the lowest achievement orientation. 

O ••• • 
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Some Sunrnary 0.-^5 ervations 

Sorne gener.:^ statements about tlie relationships dbserved in Table 4 
are possil^le, but there are also some perplexing anomolies. Concentrating 
only on the cx)ntrasts between tlae high and la\^ achieveirent categories, it is 
clear that in general having a inother aiid father wha are loving is an important 
factor associated v/itli a high achievernent orientation. Havever there is one 
astegory that is an exception. The second highest adiievemant orientation wan 
found ainong boys who had loving and demanding mothers , while tlieir f atdiers 
were rejecting and demanding. 

On the converse side, rejecting parents generally were associated with 
boys who had lev? adiieverrent orientations, but not invariably- The boys 
with the lowest achievien^nt orientation had fathers who were loving and de- 
inanding, while their nothers were rejecting and casual. These varying relation- 
ships with the different ocsntoinations of parents suggest that there are im- 
portant interactive effects on the adiievem^t orientations of boys. 

On the casual-demanding diinension our data tend to show seme sipport 
for the previously made contention that mothers who are denianding will tend 
to have boys who are more achievement oriented than mothers 
v*io are casual. The three hi^est achie\7ement oriented types had demanding 
mothers, while the three lo/jest achievement types had casual mothers- The 
casual mother in combination with the demanding father spears to be particularly 
effective in roducing the aciiievOTent orientation of a son (see the two laves t 
achievement orientation groups) . Again these general stat^nents must be 
taripered by noting tlaat variations on the loving-rejecting diinension can change 
the effects of the casual and demanding characteristics of one or both parents. 
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VJe can no; return to a considoration of tlie younger-ndnority boys in ttio • 
light of tlie patterns found with the total sample of boys. V/e can ask if 
tlie lower adiievemant orientations of thc^ younger--niinority boys can be accounted 
for by tlio particular kinds of relationships they have with tlieir parents » 
V7e ntight hypothesize tliat tlie younger-niinority boys v/ill i^ave parents with 
characteristics tliat would lead less often to nigh a^'iicver^ient orientations. 
Table 5 shOv^s that this is in fact tlie case. Younger-minority boys were sonie- 
'what less likely than otlior boys to have parents with tlie ciiaracteristics found 
to be associated v/itli high adiievement orientations (shavn in table 4) • 
iNhile tile difference is not great, it could account for the somewhat Icwor 
achievement orientations of the yoionger-niinority boys. 

Vflien V7e went on to exaivine the relationship between parent-diild relations 
and adiieverrt^nt orientations for only tlie younger-minority boys^ we found 
tiiat they generally showed the same relationships as the total sample of the boys. 
The younger-minority boys who had parents of the type generally associated witli 
high and medium adiievement orientations , did have higher grades and e^qpected 
to go to college more often tlian tlie younger-minority boys who had parents of tiie 
type usioally associated with la-/ achieverrent orientations* Hcwever, occi:pa- 
tional aspirations were not clearly related to parent-child rel.ations among the 
younger-minority boys. Tlie nurrber of ca:^es in tiiis raiaiilsis was very small, 



As a result of our analysis we would conclude tliat Rosenberg was wrong on 
two counts in his explanation of the Iwer than -average adiievement orientations 
of younger-minority boys. First, the younger-minority boys in our sample did 
not necessarily feel more loved tlian other boys. Indeed, on the average, they 
were somewhat more likely to feel rejected. Second, and of more general im- 
portance , Rosenberg ' s dedaction tliat tlie boy with very higii self-esteem 
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have la/zer need to adiievo is questionable. Coopei*sndtii's studLes of self- 
esteem Iiave shewn tliat boys witii high self-esteeni have higher aspirations tlian 
boys with lew self-esteeni, (Cocpersmith, 1967, pp, 142-l^i8) This was especially 
true for what Coopersniith called the "socially espoused goals /Ve-g., occupation. 
Our research sho^/s tliat boys who^ see their parents as most loving will often 
have the highest achievement aspirations. If being loved produces high self- 
esteem, Rosenberg's interpretation is invalid, even for those younger^-minority 
boys who feel loved by their peirents. On the basis of our duta it does not 
appear to us that tiiere are good grounds for concluding that excessive parental 
love is going to be detrimental to the adiievement orientation of sons. In- 
stead, achieveirent orientation appeairs to be related to tlie various ccxrtoinations 
of parental relations with tlieir sons. The evidence from this, and similar 
previous researdi, is beginning to suggest at least the rrost inportant parental 
combinations that have an inpact on the achievement orientations of boys. 
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Table 4« Pai-ental Charateristdcs Associated with High, Medium and Lo; Aciiievement 
Orientations of Ki^ School Beys. 

Boys with High Adiieveitent Orientations had : 

1. Mothers Loving and Demanding - Fatliers Lo\dng and Demanding 

2. Mothers Lovir^ and Deroanding - Fathers Rejecting and Demanding 

3. Mothers Lovin;^ and D^nanding - Fathers Loving and Casual 

4. Mothers Loving and Casual - Fathers Loving and Casual 

5. iVlothers Loving and Casual - Fatliers Loving and Demanding 

Boys with Medium Achievement Orientations had : 

6. Xtothers Rejecting and Casual - Fathers Loving and Casual 

7. Mothers Rejecting and Casual - Fatiiers Rejecting and Demanding 

8. Mothers Rejecting and Demanding - Fathers Loving and Demanding 
'9. Mothers Rejecting and Dofi^anding - Fathers Loving and Cas\aal 
10* Mothers Loving and Casual - Blathers Rejecting and Casual 

11^ Mothers Rejecting and Demanding - Fathers Rejecting and Casual 

Boys with Lew Adiievement Orientations had s 

12. rtothers Rejecting and Donnanding - Fathers Rejecting and Demanding 

13. Mothers Loving and Demanding - Fathers Rejecting and Casual 

14. Mothers Rejecting cmd Casual - Fathers Rejecting and Casual 

15. Mothers Loving and Casual - Fathers Rejecting and Demanding 

16. Mothers Rejecting and Casual - Fatlriers Loving and Demanding 
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Table 5„ A Ccxparison of tlic Parental Charateristics of Youiger-i^-iLnority 
Boys and All Other Boys, 



Younger-Minority All-Other 



Parental 

Qi ar ac teris ti cs 

Associated 

VJitli I 



High 

Achievement 



ledium 



Achievement 



Lew 

iichievenient 



Boys 


Boys 


40,0% 


49.5% 


N=12 


N=405 


23.3% 


21,7% 


tJ=7 


N=178 


.36.7% 


28 8 8% 


N=ll 


1^236 
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